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between him and our greatest statesmen is that he carried out
their arguments to their legitimate conclusion. He had the
opportunity of carrying this theory into effect, and the result has
been to obscure all his other merits, and brand him for ever as a
charlatan. What, then, was his error ?

6. Upon sifting his theory to discover his error, we shall
obtain one of the most beautiful triumphs of pure reasoning to
be found in any science. We shall find that the plausible scheme,
which we shall designate by his name, is founded upon a direct
contravention of the fundamental conception of the nature of a
Currency which we have established in this work, and the
proposition which directly flowed from it, viz., that where there is
no Debt, there can be no Currency. We shall find that these
awful monetary cataclysms which have shaken nations to their
foundations, producing calamities more fell than famine, tempest,
or the sword, have been brought about by attempting to carry
into practice a philosophical fallacy which involves a contradiction
in terms

6. It is impossible to say who first invented the theory we
are going to notice; in fact, it must have sprang up indigenously
among almost any people who began to form theories of Paper
Currency. Several persons about the same time seem to have
hit upon it. The earliest we know of was a certain Mr. Asgill,
a Member of Parliament, who paid much attention to commercial
questions. The most notorious precursors of Law were Dr. Hugh
Chamberlain, who brought forward a rival scheme to the Bank
of England in 1(393, and Mr. Briscoe, one of the chief promoters
of the Land Bank in 1696. Chamberlain's ideas will be noticed
a little further on. He strongly accused Law of having stolen
his ideas from him, which Law strenuously repudiates, and points
out the distinction between them, and it must be allowed that
Law's ideas were not so extravagant as Chamberlain's. Law first
published his theory in a tract, called " Money and Trade
Considered," at Edinburgh, in 1705. He was the son of a gold-
smith, and of dissipated habits, but of an extremely acute intellect;
and, up to a certain length, his views are sagacious and correct-
much more so, indeed, than those of many writers of the present